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LIFE IN THE EGYPTIAN DESERTS. 
By GENERAL R. E. COLSTON, 
Of the General Staff of the Egyptian Army. 

After an absence of nearly six years in the military service of H. 
H. Ismail Pacha, Khedive of Egypt, I have returned to the United 
States, with a vast and varied store of information upon the distant 
lands which I have visited, not as a mere tourist, but as an ex- 
plorer, student and observer. It is my purpose to present this infor- 
mation to the American public, principally in the form of a series 
of lectures, the subjects of which divide themseles naturally and 
spontaneously into three distinct parts : 

First, Antiquities of Egypt, viewed in connection with a brief 
synopsis of her ancient history, her temples, her ruins, her tombs, 
all of which I have visited, and of which I have brought back a 
complete collection of photographs and illustrations. 

The second branch is Modern Egypt, as it has been made by 
Mohammed Ali and his successors down to the present day ; the 
people and their various races ; their religion and manners ; their 
customs of marriage and divorce ; their harems and the condition of 
their women ; their music, festivals and fashions; their laws and 
tribunals; the army, its officers and soldiers, drill and discipline ; 
all this illustrated by many views and portraits and types of the 
people, the women, the soldiers, &c, <fec. 

The third branch is Life in the Deserts, among the Bedouins ; dis- 
tant expeditions in the remote provinces of Egypt, especially in the 
eastern desert, between the Nile and the Red sea, and the western 
desert as far as Kordofan and the frontiers of Darfour. 

It is to treat of this last branch of the subject that I have the 
honor to address you to-night, in compliance with the courteous and 
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highly appreciated invitation of the distinguished President of your 
illustrious society. 

I had at first intended presenting you with a connected narra- 
tive of my expeditions in the eastern desert and in Kordofan, but 
this subject alone is so voluminous that it would easily afford mate- 
rial for four or five lectures. I will therefore confine myself to a 
general description of those regions and the populations which in- 
habit them ; and as my time to-night is so limited I shall omit all 
but the most indispensable preliminaries. 

I will first request you to cast your eyes upon the map of Africa. 
At its northeastern extremity is Egypt, with its dependencies. 

The northern portion of Egypt is the Delta, a triangle of land 
formed by the Nile, and whose base along the Mediterranean is 
about 130 miles, with an equal altitude. Above the Delta, the cul- 
tivable area of the country reduces to the valley of the Nile, varying 
in width from a rare maximum of four or five miles down to a few 
yards only; all the rest of the vast space, east and west of the Nile 
(excepting some few oases), is the desert. As expressed by all emi- 
nent writers since the days of Herodotus, Egypt is the gift — i. e., 
the creation, of the Nile. It is a rainless country. Vegetation stops 
just where the waters of the Nile cannot be brought by canals and 
irrigation, and the dividing line is as sharply marked as a gravel 
walk on a grass lawn. All beyond this is the desert. That which 
lies east of the Nile to the Red sea is the Arabian desert; that on 
the west, indefinitely, is the Libyan desert. 

Egypt proper — the Mizraim of the Hebrews — El Masr of the 
Arabs — extends only to the first cataract of Assouan (the ancient 
Syene), in latitude 24° 1'. Between the first and second cataracts 
is a region which, with all the country south to an indefinite dis- 
tance, was called Cush by the ancient Hebrews and Egyptians, 
Ethiopia by the Greeks, and Nubia by the Romans. Its inhabitants 
are called at the present day Nubians by the Europeans ; but the 
name given to them by the Egyptians is Barabras or Berberines. 
They are nearly black in color, but differ very considerably from the 
true negro race. They speak a language of their own, altogether 
different from the Arabic. 

Above the second cataract (Wady Haifa), in lat. 22°, the country 
as far as Old Dongola (lat. 18°) is called Upper Nubia. 
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All the country south of Dongola is called Beled es Soudan, a 
denomination that you will find on most maps, extending from the 
Red sea to the Atlantic ocean, with the specifications of Eastern 
Soudan, Equatorial Soudan, Western Soudan and even Austral Sou- 
dan. In fact the name is merely a derivation from aswad (plural, 
suda), which is the Arabian for black. So that Beled es Soudan 
means simply the country of the blacks or — as we translate it — 
Nigritia. 

Khartoum, in lat. 15° 30' (nearly), is an important city of some 
40,000 inhabitants, situated at the junction of the White and the 
Blue Niles. Southeast of Khartoum is the province called Sennaar, 
noted for its gum arabic, and east of Sennaar is Abyssinia. 

West of Khartoum, on the other side of the Nile, is the province 
of Kordofan, extending approximately between the parallels of 12° 
and 16° N. lat., and the meridians 29° 30' and 32° 30' east of Green- 
wich. Kordofan is important to the commercial world for its large 
supplies of ostrich feathers, and especially of the best qualities of 
gum arabic. 

West of Kordofan is Darfour, which was subjugated and made 
an Egyptian province by the arms of the present Khedive not more 
than four or five years ago. 

Finally, extending south as far as the lakes Victoria and Albert 
Nyanza, and supposed to include them, at least in part, is the vast 
region called " Provinces of the Equator." The whole of the immense 
territory, beginning at the second cataract and extending as far 
south as he can stretch and enforce his authority, is now under the 
exclusive and absolute rule of Gordon Pacha, a colonel of engineers 
in the British army, well known to fame, who has been made Gov- 
ernor for life of these provinces, with almost absolutely independent 
powers. 

As I have more than enough to do to describe the regions and the 
people that I have visited in person, I will call your attention to the 
tracks which I have left upon the map of Egypt. 

My first expedition was from Cairo to Kenneh on the Nile by 
steamer, about 400 miles. Thence across the eastern desert to the 
ancient Graeco-Roman city of Berenice on the Red sea, where I re- 
mained exploring the shores for three months. Thence I traveled 
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with many meanderings, exploring the eastern desert, and especially 
the region of the ancient gold mines of Wady Allaki, worked by 
the Egyptians before the Christian era. Thence I went to Berber 
on the Nile, then to Abou Hamed, and traversed the great desert of 
Korosko across the bend of the Nile. Thence I descended the river 
in dahabeahs, visiting on the way all the ancient ruins along its 
banks down to Cairo. 

In my second expedition I went by water as far as the second 
cataract at Wady Haifa; thence proceeded by camels along the 
banks of the Nile to Dabbe, in latitude 18°. Thence I struck across 
to the southwest as far as El Obeyad, the capital of the province of 
Kordofan. During the course of this expedition, having been pros- 
trated by a sunstroke and partially paralyzed, I was unable to pro- 
ceed further than Obeyad, which I reached in what was supposed to 
be a dying condition. After lying there six months in helpless and 
intense suffering, I was transported 1,200 miles in a camel litter 
across two great deserts — first to Khartoum, and thence to Suakim 
on the Red sea, whence a steamer conveyed me back to Suez. This 
being the amount of my explorations, I make no claim to being a 
great African discoverer, but yet I trust that what I have seen and 
am now going to describe will prove of some interest to your 
society. 

Let us suppose now that you are leaving Cairo with me bound on 
an expedition to the eastern desert. We embark in mid September 
on a government steamer, with a detachment of Egyptian infantry 
and a couple of Arab staff officers. We pass through the draw in 
the splendid iron bridge, and in a few minutes we are stemming the 
powerful current of the Nile, which is still quite high at this season. 
Seated on deck under the awning, sipping the delicious Arabian 
coffee and inhaling the fragrance of Turkish tobacco, we see the 
varied kaleidoscope of the Nile unfold itself before our wondering 
eyes. Sometimes the valley expands like a green carpet on either 
side, with its rich harvests, its whitening cotton, its green sugar- 
canes and waving palms, in the midst of which sits embowered here 
and there a native village, with its quaint pigeon-houses and its 
lonely minaret. Further up, under the fig-trees and mimosas, 
shines in the magic moonlight of Egypt the white dome which 
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covers the tomb of a Mussulman saint. As we pass the villages at 
sunrise and sunset we see long files of veiled women in their dark 
blue robes, their water jars gracefully poised on their heads, coming 
down to fill them at the river bank, and then walking away with a 
grace and stateliness astonishing in mere peasants. At other points 
the utterly barren hills of the Arabian and the Libyan chains 
come down to the very water's edge, and naught is to be seen but 
the most dreary and desolate desert, without a blade of grass or a 
sign of human or animal life — nothing but the rugged red or yellow 
cliffs, with the heated air visibly quivering on their surface under 
the fierce rays of the African sun. Then, again, on one shore or 
the other, sometimes on both at once, the mountains recede for a 
mile or two, and as the panorama unrolls itself before us we see 
majestic temples and ruins, pyramids and obelisks flitting before 
our fascinated gaze, to be succeeded in turn by the huge and 
prosaic chimneys of some of the Khedive's great sugar refineries. 

But I have no time to dwell upon this Nile picture, charming as 
it is to my memory. 

We will now suppose that we have reached the terminus of our 
water journey at Kenneh, on the east bank of the Nile, 400 miles 
above Cairo. We land our soldiers and baggage and pitch camp 
close to the shore. The governor comes down with his suite to do us 
honor and to invite us to a grand Arab dinner, to be followed by a 
fantasia or exhibition of Ghawazees, the dancing girls for which 
this place is famous. I could easily fill up all the rest of my time 
with this festival alone — so peculiar — so different from all our ideas 
and customs, but I must pass on. 

The next thing in order is a conference with the sheikhs of the 
Bedouins, who are to be our " friends, counsellors and guides " (es- 
pecially the latter) across the eastern desert down to Berenice on 
the Red sea. 

We are seated on camp stools in the large headquarters tent — a 
French-speaking Arab staff lieutenant on each side, to act as inter- 
preters. In stalk the Bedouins, one by one, eight or ten of them. 
Each one makes a grave and dignified salute. " Naharek said ya 
Bey /" with the accustomed gesture of the hand, carried to the 
heart, the lips and the forehead (temeeneh) ; then he squats down 
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on his hams, cross-legged on the ground, and removes his shoes. 
Proceedings begin with coffee and pipes — the invariable preliminary 
to everything. These disposed of, business begins. The sheikhs 
have been notified long beforehand by the governor, who had re- 
ceived his orders by telegraph. So they are ready with their men 
and their camels, and the point now to be settled is the number that 
we will want. 

They examine the baggage, count the boxes, tents and other im- 
pedimenta, and name the number of baggage camels needed. But 
the great question is that of water — what is the supply on the route, 
how far apart are the wells, how many men have we, and conse- 
quently how many water camels must we take. 

The sheikhs naturally want us to take the largest number possible, 
as they receive a percentage upon all the moneys paid to their peo- 
ple. After much discussion, we settle down to fifty water camels, 
beside the baggage camels and the hageens, or riding dromedaries, 
for the use of the officers and the principal guides. There is to be 
one driver for every four camels, and the price already fixed by the 
governor is half a dollar a day for each animal, including the wages 
of the drivers, who are, moreover, to supply their own food and 
water, for the supply carried by the fifty water camels is exclusively 
for the members of the expedition. 

Here I must stop and explain. The moment we leave the banks 
of the Nile, we enter a world entirely strange and new — a water- 
less land, without rivers, creeks, rivulets, or springs; nothing but 
scanty and more or less brackish wells, at long intervals, and in the 
mountainous regions, some natural rocky reservoirs, where the rare 
rain-water collects in the brief and uncertain rainy season. I will 
state here by way of illustration, that when I crossed the eastern 
desert in the fall of 1873, there had been no rain for three years. 
So that the first thing to be provided in starting is a supply of 
water sufficient to last from the Nile to the first well, and then from 
each well to the next. 

This water is carried thus : The natives employ exclusively goat 
and ox-skins. When a goat is killed, they cut off his head and his 
legs at the hocks and knees. They split the skin down his breast 
to the least possible extent, and then they just turn him out of his 
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jacket by pulling it off like a stocking. The hide is immediately 
cured in a way that keeps it supple, and it is turned again with the 
hairy side out, the legs are tightly tied up, leaving the neck open, 
and thus you have a water skin, or girbeh, as they call it, holding 
from six to ten gallons, according to the size of the defunct goat. 
The neck is then tightly tied with a string. A strap connects the 
fore and hind legs, and by this strap the girbeh is suspended to the 
pack saddle. The hair and even the tail remaining undisturbed, the 
girbeh looks like the bloated corpse of a drowned goat. These are 
the water bottles of Scripture, used on those deserts since long be- 
fore the days of Abraham; and they are very good things too ; for 
after a few days' use, a skin keeps the water very sweet, without 
imparting the least leathery taste. The only objection to the gir- 
beh is that it is apt to wear in holes where it rubs constantly against 
the pack saddle, and that it loses water by evaporation under the 
fierce sun rays, so that your water may not hold out according to 
your calculations. Ox-hides, treated very much in the same way, 
are called ryes and hold water much better. But military trains are 
supplied, in addition, with flattened zinc barrels, whose shape is 
adapted for hanging to the pack saddles. They have screw stop- 
pers which prevent all leakage and evaporation. 

You may well believe me, that no one can fully appreciate the 
priceless value of water until he has been in a waterless land, 
where, to find that the well which he had relied upon has gone dry, 
may mean death in one of its crudest forms. There, the Arab 
abstains even from his religious ablutions before prayer, for his law 
permits him in such a case to wash his hands and feet with sand. 
We officers always managed even in the most desolate deserts to 
have a small basin full morning and evening to wash the sand and 
dust out of our eyes, but even that was too precious to throw away 
after using, for there was always at the tent-door some poor sheep 
or goat of the caravan, attracted by the sound of water, and too 
glad to drink it to the last drop. Even in Kordofan, where the 
population dwell in permanent abodes, the natives never wash, and 
the cattle, donkeys and other domestic animals are watered only 
once in two days. You would not wonder at this if you could see 
the enormous amount of labor required to draw water from wells 
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from 100 to 250 feet deep, with no other means than a sheepskin 
holding about a gallon by way of bucket, drawn up by a rope which 
has to be pulled up hand over hand, without any pulley or windlass. 
Add that, as a general rule, the water is bad — the exception being 
when it is worse. It is only at rare intervals that you find a good 
well, or, better still, a natural rocky reservoir of rain-water in some 
mountain gorge. The first thing on arriving at a well is to taste 
its water, and every one takes a sip, rolling it in his mouth and 
testing it, as epicures do rare wines. Great is the joy if it is pro- 
nounced " moya helwa," sweet water; but when the guides say 
"moos/i tayib" — not good — you know it is a strong solution of 
Epsom salts. 

To finish with the subject of water, whose importance is my 
excuse for dwelling on it so long, — when carried in the girbehs 
in the sun, it gets quite warm, and that in the zinc barrels almost 
boils, but as soon as one gets to camp, it is poured into gazelle 
skins or into leather cans, called zemzimiehs, which are hung on 
tripods in the shade. In half an hour, by evaporation in the breeze, 
the water becomes drinkable, and by midnight it is as cold as fresh 
spring water. In the morning, at starting, if you hang your zem- 
zimieh on the shady side of your camel and throw a blanket over it, 
you will have drinkable water all day. 

Yet I can assure you, that when I was lying ill for months in an 
Arab house in Kordofan, with nothing to drink but the tepid and 
ill-tasting water of that region, my imagination dwelt continually 
upon the cold crystal springs of the Alleghanies, and I thought if 
my life were spared to return to America, I would devote a good 
portion of it to drinking water. 

Equal in importance with water is the subject of the camel, and 
I could fill a good sized book with all the interesting points of this 
wonderful creature. 

You have all seen some very poor specimens of this animal in the 
zoological collections, but you know little of him but his ungainly 
and unsymmetrical appearance — his gawky and lumbering gait. 
Those you have seen were most probably the Tartar or Syrian camel 
— some with one hump, others with two, with large frames, big 
heads and necks, coarse legs and long hair, adapted for protection 
against the cold winters of Syria, Persia and Tartary. 
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Having traveled and hunted on a camel's back some five or six 
thousand miles, I think I have become sufficiently acquainted with 
all his characteristics to edify you completely on the subject. 

Well, take him all in all, he is the most wondrously curious 
animal that God ever made. He has been called the ship of the 
desert, and he is emphatically so, for without him it would be as 
impossible to cross the great waterless deserts as to cross the ocean 
without vessels. 

There are various breeds of camels as there are of horses, and 
Arabia has produced the best races of both these animals. The 
Arabian camel, which is used in Egypt and the African deserts, 
differs greatly from the Bactrian or Tartary camel. He has but one 
hump, and seldom exceeds nine feet to the top of it. His proper 
home is the desert. Transplanted to the rich lands of lower Egypt, 
he degenerates in consequence of too abundant food and of being 
watered every day. It is true that he becomes larger and coarser, 
but he loses his most valuable quality, that of being able to live on 
little food and of passing many days without any water at all. 

The best breeds of Egypt are raised in the eastern deserts by the 
Ababdeh and Bishareen tribes, with whom I will make you ac- 
quainted presently. Their prevalent color is reddish, dun or white. 
The head is small, the neck rather slender, and the hair is very 
short. The camel and the dromedary are the same animal, differ- 
ing only in breed, as the carthorse differs from the racehorse. The 
burden camel (called gamal by the Arabs) is coarser, heavier and 
slower. His gait is a walk of two and a half miles an hour, regular 
as a clock, under a load which should never exceed 400 pounds on 
a long journey. He corresponds to the dray or carthorse. The rid- 
ing camel, called dromedary by Europeans, and by the natives hageen 
(g, hard), corresponds to the saddle and racehorse. 

There are breeds of camels whose pedigrees are traced to re- 
nowned ancestors one or two hundred years back, just as we trace 
our race-horses to the Godolphin Arabian, or to Flying Childers. 
These high-bred hageens bring fancy prices. The riding camel, or 
dromedary, as we will call him, since that name has prevailed, is dis- 
tinguished by his small head and ears, slim neck, and especially 
slender and wiry legs. A good dromedary, with no load but his 
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rider, water skin, and a little food, may travel 100 miles a day for 
four or five days without injury. On an emergency he can go 150 
miles in one day, but he will probably be worthless afterwards. The 
Bedouins keep a complete " turf register " in their traditions. Two 
of the most renowned ancestors of their best breeds are a male 
named Herefi, who went 175 miles in ten hours, and a female of the 
stock of Couberee, named Fagra, who went 230 miles between sun- 
rise and sundown, without sustaining the least injury. Running a 
short race, a swift dromedary can make his mile in 2 min. 15 sec, 
without galloping, for, in fact, his pace is swifter than his gallop. 
Almost the only way the Bedouins hunt the gazelle and the ostrich 
is by running them down on their swift dromedaries. 

You have no doubt heard and read about the intolerable gait of 
the camel, and its causing backache and seasickness, and all that ; 
these are the impressions of those who don't know how to ride him. 
I can assert, from my own experience, that any one accustomed to 
horseback riding can, with proper directions, learn in one day how 
to ride and manage the camel. He is the most docile and manage- 
able of all animals, excepting only the Egyptian donkey. He is 
held and controlled by a halter only, though sometimes a spirited 
animal requires to be held by a leather thong attached to a ring in- 
serted in his nose. After you once master the art of mounting and 
dismounting, you have no further trouble. 

To be loaded or unloaded, mounted or dismounted, he is made to 
kneel down flat on his belly. . To make him do so, you have only to 
give two or three jerks with the halter, accompanying the act with 
a rasping sound of the palate, which they are taught to understand 
from their earliest youth. The saddle, very broad, with a horn 
about a foot high in front and rear, is firmly fixed on his hump so 
that it will not slip either backward or forward. You sit on it 
woman-fashion, hooking your right knee over the front horn, and 
putting your left foot in a stirrup; while you are doing so, 
your attendants are keeping him from rising, for otherwise his in- 
variable habit is to rise the moment he feels the first pressure of 
your weight, and it requires a great deal of practice to be able to 
mount a dromedary without his being held down until you get your 
seat. Now is the trying moment for the novice. The camel rises 
in three motions — first, he rises to his knees only, and that makes 
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you naturally lean forward ; but the second motion is to rise the full 
length of his long hind legs, which, in a well formed camel, are 
longer than his fore-legs, and unless you lean well back just at that 
moment, you will be shot over his head as out of a sling — and many 
are the tyros whom I have seen served just so ; the third motion is 
to rise to his fore-feet. 

To dismount, the process is the reverse. Having first stopped 
him, you utter the sound described, jerking the halter and touching 
him gently on the neck with your stick or courbash. A well-broken 
dromedary obeys the signal at once, though never without growling. 
Now, look out ! He drops on his knees and you must throw your- 
self well back ; second, he folds his hind legs under him ; third, he 
comes down flat with his fore-legs, moving his knees a little further 
forward to make room for his long hind legs. 

The mechanism of these movements is easily learned in one march 
by a practised horseman, and, after two or three days, he is just as 
much at home on a camel's back as he ever was on a horse. Yet I 
have been astonished, in reading accounts of Eastern travel, to find 
how few acquire the simple art of easy camel riding, which consists 
chiefly in not permitting your camel to move at a walk. 

But there is one thing one must always guard against — it is the 
sudden flopping* down of his camel, for the latter has his fits of ill 
humor, which manifest themselves chiefly in that way. If the saddle 
feels uncomfortable to him, or if you want him to turn aside from 
the beaten track or the company of his fellows, down he goes like a 
flash, and roaring like a lion, shooting you over his head if you are 
not looking out. You whip him up again, but if he is obstinate he 
will flop down five or six times in succession before submitting to 
go your way. This presentiment of his going to flop down becomes 
a matter of instinct. I can't tell exactly how, but I always felt a 
second before when my camel was going to flop, and I never went 
over his head, certainly not more than once or twice, at the begin- 
ning of my experience. 

I need hardly add that, if you are in a hurry, you can jump down 



* A word used by Dickens, neither classical nor elegant perhaps, but more 
expressive than any other I can find 
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without even halting, easing yourself down by holding to the pom- 
mel with your right hand. 

Next to mounting and dismounting is the art of making your 
dromedary move in the right gait. As to guiding him, a little child 
can do that. But the secret of comfortable camel riding is to never 
let him walk a single step, except in deep sand or steep rocky 
ground, where you cannot help it. There is not a more back-breaking 
and skin-abrading motion than a camel's walk ; but if you press him 
into a gentle pace, which is the natural gait of a dromedary, he 
moves both legs on the same side together. Thus he will go all day, 
with perfect ease to you and no fatigue to himself, at the rate of 
about five miles an hour. In that gait his motion feels exactly like 
that of a very easy trotting horse — though, of course, camels are 
like horses, some moving easier than others. With every increase 
of the rapidity of his gait he goes rougher. I have seen Bedouins 
racing at the rate of 25 miles an hour, but none but Bedouins could 
stand such bouncing, and even theyftnA it impossible to sit a drome- 
dary at full gallop without holding on, like grim death, to the horns 
of the saddle. 

I always pitied those poor devils who had to ride burden camels 
or stay with the caravan. Not only do they suffer from the horrible 
motion, but they have to remain in the saddle double as long as we 
who ride dromedaries. This is the way we do it: we start after a 
light breakfast, just as soon as it is light enough to read the com- 
pass and the aneroid. We take with us our staff-officers, orderlies 
and a couple of guides, leaving behind the baggage camels, which 
are being loaded. We go off at five miles an hour until about 10 
o'clock. Then we stop, have coffee made, eat lunch, and take a nap 
if there is any shade. In the meantime the caravan catches up with 
us and passes us. We let it go on, and after awhile we mount 
leisurely, overtake it and pass it again. After a couple of hours or 
more, we halt again for more coffee; then we remount, and arrive at 
the camp-ground either before or after the caravan, just as we find 
most convenient. Thus, if we have kept the straight road, we will 
have been in the saddle only eight hours instead of sixteen, which is a 
long march for burden camels. As I never had occasion to travel 
without my caravan, I never was in the saddle more than 10 or 12 
hours a day, including all the detours I would make for the purposes 
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of hunting and exploring, and having had much experience with 
horses and camels, I will say, that if one has to be in the saddle all 
day, a good dromedary is a better mount than a horse. He carries 
you with less effort, and on the broad saddle you can change your 
position, sitting on the left, then changing to the right side, or riding 
astraddle as you feel inclined. The Bedouins prefer a saddle with a 
seat like a big square tray, in which they are enabled to sit cross- 
legged, which seems to be such an important element of oriental 
felicity. 

I come now to those peculiar qualities which give the camel his 
chief value. In his hump he carries a provision of fat which 
enables him to withstand the privations of the desert, and it is 
always important to see that your camel's humps are plump at the 
start, for they will all melt away before the end of the journey. 
Naturalists tell us that he has several cells in his stomach, in some 
of which he carries a supply of water sufficient for five or six days, 
even in the fiercest heat of summer. But on the fifth day he begins to 
suffer, and some of the weaker ones drop down suddenly, refuse to 
rise again, and in a few hours are food for the vultures and hyenas. 
Strange to say, when, after five days' march without water, he 
reaches the wells, he does not drink much, nor greedily, and the 
drivers have to coax him and make him return several times to 
water to make him absorb enough for the next five days. During 
the interval between one watering and another, you will at times 
hear a gurgling sound in the camel's throat, and if you look in his 
mouth you will see what seems to be an elongated bladder all 
swelled up with the water which he is forcing up from one of his 
internal reservoirs to swallow it back into his true stomach. You 
know it sometimes happens that Bedouins, whose water skins have 
burst, kill their camels to get at the water, which is found perfectly 
good in the bags which nature has provided for it. 

Well, the camel is as abstemious in regard to food as to water. 
His natural food is the herbage found in the desert wadies where 
the waters flow during the brief rainy seasons, and he prefers above 
all things the twigs and foliage of the African accacia or mimosa, 
with its thorns two inches long and hard enough to be used as pins. 
You see him go up to these trees and bite off greedily the ends of 
the limbs. It is to be supposed that the thorns tickle his tongue 
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and palate pleasantly, as mustard does ours. If the caravan is 
travelling through good wadies, the burden camels, spreading out to 
a front of 100 yards and more, graze along as they go, without 
altering their gait of two and a half miles per hour. 

I have told you of all the camel's good qualities. He has a few 
which are not agreeable. He is horribly ugly, gawky and ungainly, 
and his odor is not of "Araby the blest," though he comes from 
there. It is true that he is submissive and docile, but he never 
exhibits affection, and he will never permit any fondling or famili- 
arity. He bellows and roars upon the least provocation, and his 
roar is like that of the lion. Whether you want him to halt or to 
move, to lie down or rise up, to load or unload him, to mount or 
dismount, he roars. If you raise your hand to put a coat or blanket 
on him, or even to caress him, he roars, and while doing so he 
writhes his long snaky neck, turning his head towards you, frowning 
his heavy eyebrows with an almost human expression, and opening 
his great jaws, with teeth like knife-blades, and he seems fully able 
and quite willing to bite off your arm at one single snap. Yet, with 
all this show of fierceness, he is harmless. Many and many a time 
I have had over 500 camels in my caravans, and out of the whole 
number there would not be more than two or three which had to be 
muzzled, and that mainly to keep them from biting their fellows. 
Only once, in all my experience, have I known a man to be 
bitten, but then it was frightful. Now, just think how many kickers 
and biters will be found in every regiment of cavalry, and you will 
agree with me that the camel is much more gentle than the horse. 
He is also much more stupid, and his stupidity increases his useful- 
ness, for if he had as much sense as the horse or the mule, it would 
be impossible to turn him loose to graze about at his own sweet will, 
for he would immediately make a bee-line for the last watering 
place. As it is, he never wanders from the neighborhood of the 
camp, and he allows himself to be caught and driven in without any 
trouble. We know by the fossil bones found all over the world, 
that the camel existed before man. But while at the present day 
all the other domestic animals are found somewhere in a wild state, 
I do not think that the camel is; and I am very sure that in the 
deserts of Africa he would promptly perish without the care of 
man. 
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Such, then, is the camel — obedient, patient, enduring and sober. 
Carrying on his back water that he may not drink, and food not 
for himself, his soft, broad foot enables him to traverse sands 
where the horse would sink above his knees and would promptly 
perish from thirst; and he is equally sure-footed in rocky and 
mountainous grounds, but perfectly helpless on muddy and slippery 
ground. Not only have I ridden him and hunted on him thousands 
and thousands of miles, but when prostrated by disease and unable 
to sit erect, I was transported 1,200 miles across two deserts, from 
the centre of Kordofan to the Red sea, in a litter borne between 
two camels. They never shied, never stumbled, never varied their 
equal step the whole way; and to this useful and much enduring 
animal, than which none other could have transported me so, I am 
indebted for returning alive from those burning and malarious 
regions. You must therefore excuse me if I have dwelt too long 
upon his characteristics, and yet I have been compelled to omit 
many very interesting details. I will conclude the subject of the 
camel by adding that he is broken to use at the age of three years, 
and that he lives about thirty years. Camel's milk, which is equal 
to cow's milk, is the chief resource of the Bedouin tribes, and when 
they can no longer use him otherwise, they eat him. But with all 
my desire to praise him, and although I have tasted him under the 
most favorable circumstances, when he was young and fat and 
killed for a great feast, I cannot conscientiously recommend filet de 
chameau as an article of diet. 

You are now fully informed as to the water supply and the 
transportation on the desert. The next topic is the people who 
inhabit it. 

We have already had a brief introduction to the Bedouins of the 
desert. I must now tell you who and what they are, and this com- 
pels me to say a few words on the much tangled subject of races in 
Egypt. In no country on earth is blood as much mixed as it is 
there, in consequence partly of many successive subjugations and 
chiefly of the introduction into the harems of female slaves from all 
countries, from the blonde and fair Circassian and Georgian to the 
bronze-colored Abyssinian and the unmitigated negress from 
Central Africa. The population of Egypt proper amounts to about 
five and a half millions; of these, four and a half millions are 
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Mussulman Fellaheen and another half million are Copts. But these 
two are of the same stock, being the descendants of the Pharaonic 
Egyptians. They are the autochthonal race of Egypt, subjugated 
by the Arabs, as they had been before by the Persians, the Greeks 
and the Romans. The chief difference between the Mussulmans 
and the Copts is that the former intermarried more freely with the 
Arab invaders and adopted the creed of Islam, while the Copts 
kept their blood unmixed and adhered to a strange form of 
Christianity, which permits polygamy and prescribes circumcision. 
They are inferior in size and physical development to the Fellaheen, 
and they exhibit, like the latter, precisely the same type of features 
and form that we find represented upon the ancient Egyptian 
monuments. As you ascend the Nile, the population become 
darker in complexion. The inhabitants of Nubia, called Barabras, 
are nearly black, but not negroes. They are the descendants of the 
ancient Ethiopians. Beyond the limits of Nubia, in the Soudan, 
negro blood begins to show and, as you go further south, to predom- 
inate. But it is a very different type from the negro race of the 
western coast of Africa, which supplied America with her slaves. 

In 1517 the Turks, under Sultan Selim I., conquered Egypt, and 
have ever since held it under their domination. But the Turkish 
population of Egypt hardly exceeds 40,000. They are distinguished 
by their fair English-looking complexions, having frequently blonde 
or red hair. They are a handsome and proud race, and are thoroughly 
detested by the Arabs, whom they have conquered and oppressed. 
The Khedive and his family and many of the great pachas are of 
more or less pure Turkish blood. To these elements must be added 
90,000 Jews, Abyssinians, Syrians, Armenians, &c, and about 
100,000 Europeans. 

But the race which inhabit the deserts are different from all those 
others. They are the Bedoween or Bedouins, and are undoubtedly 
descendants of Ishmael ; they represent the true Arab race and 
retain its peculiarities ; in fact, in the Arabic language, whose 
plurals are so queerly formed, arab is the plural of bedawee and is 
the name of the inhabitants of Arabia proper, Arabia Petrea 
being called Yemen and Arabia Felix Hegaz. It is true that in 
common parlance the great bulk of the inhabitants of Egypt are 
called Arabs and Fellaheen, but it is a popular and not a strictly 
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accurate use of the name. The nomadic tribes of the desert are 
always called Bedoween. They are subdivided into tribes too 
numerous to mention. Those west of Egypt, along the Mediter- 
ranean shores, are called Mogrebins. Those inhabiting the eastern 
deserts, between the Nile and the Red sea, between latitude 29° and 
17°, are the Ababdehs and the Bishareens. West of the Nile are 
the Hassaneeyehs and the Kababish. These four tribes have almost 
identical customs and differ chiefly in peculiarities of dialect and 
modes of wearing the hair. The most important by far are the 
Ababdehs, who are probably the parent stock of the rest. They 
claim to be the original occupants of the land, and their ancestors 
must have crossed over from Arabia centuries before the Christian 
era, for Pliny, in the first century, calls the inhabitants of this 
region Gabadeh, a name differing but slightly from Ababdeh. They 
are all nomads, and roam those regions which are unfit for settled 
habitations because of the scanty and uncertain supply of water. 
Their wealth is in flocks and camels. They are carriers and camel 
drivers, but no consideration can induce them to work the ground. 
They often suffer from scarcity, which they could avoid by taking 
up unoccupied and fertile lands on the banks of the Nile. But the 
freedom of the desert is more precious to them than the plenty of 
the settlements, and they look down with unutterable scorn upon 
the Fellaheen and the inhabitants of towns, whom they call con- 
temptuously "dwellers among bricks." Their condition at the 
present day is very much like that of their ancestors in the days of 
Abraham and Lot and Ishmael, and their customs have changed 
but little since that time. Each tribe is governed in an absolutely 
patriarchal way by its sheikh, a name which in Arab countries 
means a head man or chief. 

Of course there is an immense difference between the sheikh of a 
hamlet or the sheikh of your guides, and the great sheikh of a tribe 
like the Ababdehs and Bishareens, which number together about 
70,000 souls. 

An incidental remark by the way. The game of chess comes from 
the East, and the Arabs knew it before us and practice it still. The 
expression checkmate, which sounds like pure Anglo-Saxon, is a cor- 
ruption of the French 'echee mat, which is itself only the Arabic 
sheikh maut — the sheikh is dead. 
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The great Bedouin tribes were not reduced to obedience to the 
Egyptian government without long and fierce struggles. It was 
the iron hand of Mohammed Ali that forced them to submit. But 
even now the only mark of their subjection is a sort of feudal 
homage. Though the only warlike race in Egypt, they are exempt 
from conscription. The government never interferes with their 
internal affairs. They are under the direct rule of their sheikh, 
who appoints subordinates. The great sheikh of the Ababdehs is 
a vassal of the Viceroy, who requires him to reside, habitually on 
the Nile, and holds him responsible, with his life and property, for 
the police of the desert ; in compensation for which he receives 
certain road dues from every caravan. So well does he perform the 
duty of maintaining police security of travel in the deserts, that 
you must not tax me with a satirical intention when I say, with 
perfect truth, that it is much safer to travel there with jewels and 
money than to display them at noonday on the Fifth Avenue. 

While the individual members of a tribe have no separate 
possession in the land, yet the territorial limits of every tribe and 
sub-tribe are well defined, and the encroachments of a tribe upon 
the range and the wells of another give rise to many a bloody feud. 
Each tribe guards jealously the privilege of being the only guides 
and carriers across its own territory ; and even the government 
sending expeditions through the desert is obliged to employ the 
guides and the camels of the country, paying them a fair retribution 
in cash. 

These Bedouins nearly all speak Arabic, but they have also a lan- 
guage of their own, which is entirely different. They are rather 
above medium height, very well made, with small extremities, and the 
arched foot and high instep which are peculiar to the Arab race. 
Their color varies from bronze to nearly black, but their features 
are entirely European, and I have seen among them as fine profiles 
as in any race in the world. Their noses are aquiline, resembling 
the best Hebrew types. Their lips are thin and their teeth splendid. 
They have but little beard, and their hair is frizzled but not at all 
woolly. The girls and young women have often really beautiful 
features, and in form are like bronze Venuses, but they lose their 
beauty early in life and become hideous hags. They wear no veils, 
and their only dress is a few yards of cotton, formerly white, rolled 
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around the waist and hanging to the knees, leaving all the upper 
part of the person exposed ; though sometimes, when it is cool, one 
end is thrown over the shoulder. As a general rule they are not 
secluded as in the settlements, and they came continually to our 
camps to sell chickens, eggs, milk and sheep ; at such times they 
chatted freely with the soldiers and camel-drivers, but nevertheless 
they were said to be very strict in their conduct, for otherwise their 
lives would promptly pay the forfeit. 

The philosophers of the eighteenth century wrote much nonsense 
about the pretended men of Nature, without artificial wants. These 
Bedouins would have nearly realized this ideal; but, fortunately 
for themselves, they differ from it more and more each generation; 
and under the influence of commerce they will acquire, from age to 
age, those artificial wants which are the great motors of human 
progress. Those races which have none but the lowest physical 
wants cannot rise in the scale of humanity ; and it is precisely this 
absence of wants which prevents the advance of savage races in 
Africa and elsewhere. 

Yet it is interesting to observe the modes of life in a desert 
country, where at first glance it would seem that existence is almost 
impossible. 

The Bedouin is the most abstemious of men. His food is the 
yield of his flocks, and a little grain which he obtains by bartering 
their increase on the banks of the Nile, or with the caravans of mer- 
chants that cross his deserts. He also prepares skins and charcoal 
for sale. The mildness of the climate is such that he needs no 
clothing except a few yards of white cotton, which he winds arouhd 
his loins. The desert grasses supply him with mats for his tent ; 
the trees furnish him with pack-saddles, ropes and the tan bark, with 
which he dresses the skins that he uses for his milk and water. All 
that he wants besides are straight and broad sabre blades of German 
manufacture, to which he adapts handles and scabbards. He some- 
times owns an antiquated matchlock or flintlock musket of the most 
absurd pattern. Nearly all carry lances made in the country, and 
whose heads are frequently barbed with the most cruel and elabo- 
rate ingenuity. Many of them have shields of giraffe or hippo- 
potamus hide, and curved knives, like pruning-hooks, fastened to 
their forearm. The Bedouins make it a point of honor to carry 
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arms habitually. After a quarrel which arose between my soldiers 
and the camel-drivers, in the course of which the latter had drawn 
their sabres, I deprived them of their arms. But just before reaching 
some wells, where they expected to meet other Bedouins, they sent 
me a deputation earnestly praying the return of their arms, saying 
that they would be disgraced forever if forced to appear without 
them. 

When a family, or a group of families, of Bedouins have ex- 
hausted the pastures of a wady, they remove to another within the 
territorial limits of their tribe. Having no other furniture than a 
few skins and gourds and perhaps one or two soapstone vessels, 
their migrations are exceedingly prompt and easy. The tents and 
other baggage are loaded on camels, and in a few minutes a whole 
encampment disappears. Although remarkable order reigns on the 
deserts, the habits formed by centuries of disorder are not yet 
effaced. When two parties meet (except on the great avenues of 
trade) both halt and send out a man or two on foot to reconnoitre. 
This precaution is rendered necessary in order to ascertain, among 
other things, if there is blood between the two parties, for the 
custom of the avenging of blood, such as known among the ancient 
Hebrews, exists here to the present day, and there are no cities of 
refuge. Their internal quarrels, of which the Egyptian govern- 
ment takes no cognizance, generally arise about wells and pastures 
and the theft of animals. Two parties come to blows and a man is 
killed; the murderer flees to his tribe and offers the price of blood. 
If this is refused by the family of the dead, war begins between the 
families, and the friends and relatives of each are soon drawn into 
it, and it may continue for years, each murder by one side requiring 
retaliation by the other. This trait of their character will be better 
illustrated when I speak presently of their great Sheikh Mohammed 
Khalifa, who was my friend and companion on my first expedition. 
When a caravan arrives unexpected in the neighborhood of an en- 
campment, especially if there are soldiers with it, the first impulse 
of the natives is instantly to vanish. The flocks of sheep and goats, 
driven off by the women and children, disappear promptly behind the 
next ridge. Only after this precaution one or two men advance to re- 
connoitre, and when they have ascertained the peaceful intentions of 
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the newcomers they return promptly to trade and to hear news, of 
which they are very greedy. 

Some Bedouins possess considerable wealth in flocks. In the 
eastern desert I met with a sheikh named Kindou, who was a grown 
man at the time of the French invasion in 1798, and who was con- 
sequently nearly 100 years old, though the natives said a great deal 
older. He had owned over 1,000 camels before that three years' 
drought, which killed nine-tenths of them. He made several days' 
journey with us as gaily as the youngest, and once he challenged me 
to a dromedary race with him. 

The Ababdehs, Bishareen and Kababishe, as well as the Baggara, 
always go bareheaded in the fiercest heat of summer, and the two 
latter tribes, strange to say, shave their heads in addition. The 
Ababdehs twist their hair into plaits the size of a quill, which they 
throw straight back from front to rear. But the Bishareens arrange 
it differently. All the hair from the forehead to the crown of the 
head is combed straight up to the height of five or six inches. The 
rest hangs down in small plaits of the same length around the neck, 
nearly to the shoulders. They plaster their hair with suet and 
tallow, and any other grease they can procure. On a cold morning 
a Bishareen's head is white with the hardened tallow and resembles 
exactly the frizzled and powdered horse-hair wig of an English 
judge. But as the sun gets hotter and hotter towards noon, the 
grease melts and flows down to his shoulders and breast, producing 
infinite beatitude. This is an additional reason why the natives 
never wash. Water is too scarce, it is true, but above all grease is 
too precious to be wasted by such nonsense. This description ap- 
plies to the great mass of these people, the vulgar herd. The great 
gheikbs have adopted the turbans and the rich and flowing oriental 
robes of the Egyptian Arabs. 

Here I will introduce to you the head Sheikh of the Ababdehs 
and Bishareens, Mohammed Khalifa, and a sketch of this personage 
will illustrate the manners of his race. 

He traces his lineage back for untold generations — to the days of 
the Prophet and beyond. He is the patriarchal, but well-nigh 
absolute ruler of more than 60,000 people. He is about 50 years 
old, six feet high, and of portly and dignified bearing, of a dark 
chocolate color, but with curved, aquiline nose, thin lips and a 
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strong and handsome profile. He is extremely wealthy, not only in 
flocks but in silver and gold, jewels and precious arms, fine 
horses and numerous slaves. He reads and writes Arabic, but knows 
no other language. The Khedive requires him to reside on the 
banks of the Nile; but he escorts us, with some of his retainers, 
on this expedition. He has with him ten or twelve drome- 
daries of his own and twice as many servants, and five or six 
large army tents for his accommodation. Whenever we come 
across encampments of his people on the deserts they come 
forward to do him reverence as their prince and sovereign. They 
kiss his hand and the hem of his garment, and submit their 
suits for his decision. He, seated under a tree or at his tent door, 
administers justice precisely as the ancient kings of Israel are 
described as doing; and let me tell you that no king or emperor 
could have a more dignified and commanding manner. His ances- 
tors were rulers for centuries past. His father was the Sheikh 
Kralif. When the Memlooks were destroyed by Mohammed Ali in 
1811, the small remnant that escaped the massacre fled to these deserts 
and Kralif gave them refuge and hospitality, and when the dreaded 
Ibrahim Pacha arrived in pursuit with his army, Kralif alone was 
bold enough to acknowledge what he had done and to vindicate his 
course. Soon after, he was murdered by a Turkish Governor, and was 
succeeded by his brother Baraca. The latter bided his time and retali- 
ated, according to the custom of his race, by murdering the Turkish 
governor, and some years afterward he was assassinated by the 
Turk's relatives. Mohammed Khalifa, in his turn, took up the 
avenging of blood, and the vendetta did not cease until one or two 
of the Turks had been killed and the rest had fled the country. 
When, after eight months' travelling through the eastern desert, 
we reached the banks of the Nile, near Abou Hamed, Mahomnied 
Kalifa gave a great feast at his residence to the entire expedition. 
Many sheep were slaughtered and fowl without number. We officers 
had our dinner apart — fifty and more dishes, served up in the Arab 
fashion, a sheep roasted whole being the great pihce de resistance. 
The line officers and soldiers, the camel men, the servants, all had 
theirs, seated in numerous groups of eight or ten, and waited upon 
by the Kalifa's slaves. He, with a dignity and grace of manner 
which any nobleman might envy, commencing with us, went from 
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group to group, breaking bread and eating just one mouthful with 
each, accompanying the act with some graceful oriental compli- 
ment. He reminded me of Abraham, only that he is a grander and 
more powerful sheikh than Abraham ever was, and you may be very 
certain that he would never have let Sarah force him to drive out 
Hagar and Ishmael to perish with hunger and thirst in the desert. 

I have tried to make you familiar with the conditions of life and 
the transportation on the desert, and the people who roam over its 
surface. Let us now enter the strange and wonderful land. 

The Arabs divide their deserts into two kinds. The first they 
call eljebel, or el berriyeh, i. e., the mountain, or wilderness. This 
is diversified by wadies — the word wady (pronounced waddy) cor- 
responding to valley, or watercourse. These are always found in 
mountainous regions like the Arabian chain, whose highest peaks 
rise to over 7,000 feet. 

The mountains themselves are only naked rocks, always perfectly 
bare of all trees and vegetation. In fact, the Bedouin can hardly 
believe that in Europe and America are great mountains covered 
with luxuriant forests and green pastures, from which flow rivulets 
and cascades of perennial waters. This idea is as strange to them 
as the existence of ice. During the rainy season the waters run 
down the channels which they have hollowed out for themselves at 
the foot of the mountains, and these depressions are the wadies 
Some of them contain a great deal of vegetation — that is, a great 
deal for that country. 

The other kind of desert is called the atmour. It is the superla- 
tive desert — the desert par excellence. It consists of plains of hard 
gravel diversified by zones of deep sands, rocky belts, and rugged 
defiles. It is absolutely and entirely destitute of all vegetation. 
Not a tree, not a bush, not a blade of grass relieves the eyes, which 
are painfully affected by the fierce reflection of the sunlight upon 
the yellow sand. No shade whatever is to be found unless it is cast 
by some great rock. These atmours, generally nine or ten days' 
journey across, are like oceans, which you may traverse on your 
four-footed ship, but where you may not tarry, and where caravans 
cross each other like vessels on the ocean. 

Of course, the conditions of travel differ very much on the atmour 
from what they are in the wilderness, though after a long drouth 
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the latter is almost as terrible as the atmour. I will endeavor to 
picture to you life in these deserts as in two tableaux. 

The first is the wilderness such as is spoken of in the Bible, where 
John the Baptist roamed, and multitudes went out to hear him. 
We will suppose that we are in mid-winter — the most delightful of 
seasons in that climate. On New Year's day we take one last glance 
at the ruins of the Greco-Roman city of Berenice^ and our last bath in 
the blue and limpid waves of the Red sea, the bluest sea that I ever 
saw. We are now traveling southwest to explore the deserts 
between us and the Nile, and especially the ancient gold mines of 
Derehib, worked by the Ptolemies more than 2,000 years ago, and 
again by the Arabs in the 9th century of our era. 

The camels, refreshed by the abundant pasture, are in splendid 
condition. Our Bedouins are in fine spirits, for they know that pas- 
turage and water will be found in plenty until we reach the great 
atmour of Shigre. During the month of November there were 17 
days during which more or less rain fell — the first for three years 
past, so that all the wells and reservoirs are full. These rains bring 
out the vegetation in the wadies with magical rapidity. The trees, 
which had shed their leaves during the fierce heat of summer, are 
now clothed in green and fresh foliage, though the mountains 
remain as bare as ever. 

The blast of the bugle sounds " forward ;" but a couple of hours 
are always lost on the first day in adjusting and dividing the loads 
to each camel, and this allotment is the source of endless squabbles 
and cataracts of words, but nothing worse, among the camel-drivers. 
When 500 camels are being packed, all bellowing and roaring like 
lions, and 200 Arabs are yelling like demons at the same time, you 
might well imagine that Pandemonium had broken loose. At last 
all are loaded, and the burdens equally balanced by the Bedouins, 
who display wonderful skill in binding chests, boxes, tents and all 
other baggage with ropes made of bark fibres, and in fastening 
them by loops and pegs to the peaks of the wooden pack saddles. 
The bugle sounds again, and away the column gets in motion. We 
ride on for a mile and then we halt to let them defile before us, and 
to see that all is right. First come a couple of mounted Bedouin 
guides and several more on foot. Next artillery — a twelve-pound 
howitzer and a mitrailleuse being carried on the largest camels 
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that could be found, and which will have to be relieved more than 
once. The guns are dismounted from their carriages, which are 
carried on other camels, and are placed on huge pack saddles made 
for the purpose. The ammunition for the artillery and infantry, as 
well as a couple of rocket stands, follows close on, headed by the 
artillery officer and escorted by his men. 

Next come the baggage and camp equipage and the water train, 
and each camel, beside his burden, carries a soldier or a servant. 
Where a defile in the mountains has to be crossed they go in single 
file ; but where the wadies widen out and in the plains the caravan 
moves in several trails with a front of a hundred yards, and as 
they go on, the burden camels graze on the new spring herbage 
without slackening their gait of two and a half miles an hour. The 
sight is most picturesque. The column covers more ground than a 
full regiment of cavalry. There go the sheikhs in their white bur- 
nouses and turbans, pistols and yataghans in their belts, and their 
swords and muskets hung to the saddle pommels. The camel- 
drivers are on foot, bareheaded all, and generally barefooted, though 
some wear sandals. All of them carry swords or lances, or some 
other weapon. We observe one beggar, black as the ace of spades, 
whose costume consists solely of a couple of yards of white cotton 
wound round his loins, and in this belt he carries a pair of brass- 
mounted, flint-lock horse-pistols. Another fellow has but one san- 
dal, and every hundred yards he shifts it from one foot to the 
other, nor will he throw it away as long as it hangs together. 

The black skins of the Bedouins contrast beautifully with the 
snow-white uniforms of the soldiers and their red tarboushes, and 
the parti-colored costumes of the sheikhs and of our camp fol- 
lowers. The weather is lovely, and laughter and endless gabble 
are heard along the line, while quips and jokes explode like fire- 
crackers from one end of the column to the other. Last, but not 
least, comes old Gama — a Bedouin of seventy-five — driving along 
the flock of thirty or forty Soudan sheep, which wear hair instead 
of wool, that being the fashion for sheep in their country. They 
keep up easily with the caravan, and during the good season they 
fatten as they go. Every now and then during the first mile or 
two a camel which feels that his load is not equally balanced flops 
down and begins bellowing, nor will he rise again until it has been 
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adjusted, and in the meantime half-a-dozen of his neighbors will 
follow suit, and roar in unison to show their sympathy. At other 
times an exuberant camel starts to run and jump, and he goes 
bumping and thumping among the others, smashing a box or two, 
scattering pots and pans, camp-stools and blankets, to the irrepar- 
able damage of much crockery, which is not to be replaced. But 
in an hour or two everything will begin to work smoothly and 
steadily. The first day's march we rise 1,500 feet in a few hours, 
and from a rocky pass in the mountains we turn to take a last 
glance at the Red sea, with its blue waters and whitening coral 
reefs. It is the last expanse of water that we shall see until we 
reach the Nile. For days and days we keep on making only short 
marches, for we are in no haste. We have to map out the route, 
and water and pasture being abundant, we can stop anywhere we 
want. Sometimes we camp for several days in a pleasant wady, 
where a torrent flowed for a few hours after each rain in the sea- 
son. Now, the dry bed of the water-course is marked by the desert 
vegetation. There are wild flowers of various kinds — among 
them acres of heliotrope, and a bush called merk, resembling 
the Scotch broom, bearing a small five-pointed yellow star of sweet- 
est perfume ; many species of herbaceous plants, containing so 
much water that neither camels nor sheep will need being watered 
for weeks to come ; and along the sides of the wady, sometimes 
growing so regularly that they seem to be planted by the hand of 
man, are varieties of trees peculiar to the region. Among these, 
predominate two species of accacia mimosa — the seyal, which grows 
to considerable size, and the sount, whose bark is used for tanning 
and for making saddles and various utensils ; the heglik, noted for 
its bitter fruit and smell as well as its dark green foliage. These 
and many others generally fringe the sides of the wady, but when 
the latter expands to a mile or so in breadth, then they dot the 
ground at irregular intervals, and when we ascend a neighboring 
height the valley looks so much like a cultivated country, with 
irregular orchards among the fields, that we almost look for the 
white cottages of the peasantry. But permanent dwellings in that 
land there are none ; only our snow-white tents and the brown 
camel's hair tents of the Bedouins — here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
Among the most picturesque and charming of these valleys was 
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Wady Hode'in, which means valley of the two fountains, so called 
from two springs which issue from a lofty sandstone cliff. Such a 
thing as a living spring in the desert is almost miraculous. Even 
in Palestine, which contains no such deserts as those of Egypt, the 
frequent Scriptural expression " living waters " shows the value 
attached to them. The Ptolemies, who hunted with a train of 2,000 
or 3,000 men in those regions 2,000 years ago, carved in the face of 
the cliff over the principal spring a cornice of Egyptian architec- 
ture, with the toron and globe found on all Egyptian temples. Near 
it is a cartouche, bearing the hieroglyphics of Ptolomy Evergetes. 
The water flows from the base of the cliff into a rocky basin, but it 
disappears within fifty yards into the sand. Not far from this 
was a fortified station for some 2,500 men, planned and constructed 
according to all the rules of Greek castrametation, with its regular 
lines and bastions, barracks for the soldiers, and a stronghold in 
the centre. There we found numerous fragments of Greek inscrip- 
tions upon the broken stones, proving that it was the hunting station 
mentioned by Strabo 1,900 years ago. And no wonder it was so, 
for all these wadies abound with grouse, capricorns, hares and wild 
asses. Gazelles and ostriches are less abundant, for they prefer the 
open plains. Nor while enumerating the fauna of that region must 
we omit some disagreeable specimens — the locusts, the serpents and 
the scorpions, which last are quite numerous and entirely too fond of 
resting in your blankets of a cold night ; but they are very inoffen- 
sive if you only let them alone. Add to these the vultures, which 
walk familiarly around the camp to see what they can pick up, and 
the jackals and hyenas, whose howls can be heard in the night. 

Traveling in the wadies of the Arabian chain at this season is 
really delightful. Frequently during a day's march, we cross "from 
one wady to another through frowning and narrow defiles, between 
gates of gigantic granite and basaltic cliffs, assuming the wildest 
and most fantastic forms. We pass the great peak of Mt. Hegat, 
towering 2,000 feet above the wady, and looking like one solid 
block of polished granite, glistening in the sunlight. Then we 
come down again to a green wady and pitch camp. The nightR 
are cold up here in January and February, though the thermometer 
never comes within many degrees of freezing point. Fatigue 
parties bring in with little trouble the abundant deadwood floated 
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down the torrent's bed during the last rainy season. Quickly, 
dozens of camp fires illuminate the valley. The large Soudan 
sheep, whose meat has become juicy and well flavored upon the 
aromatic herbages of the desert, affords us a delicious roast, added 
to the grouse and other game we have killed on the day's march. 
This, together with onions, beans and rice, the only vegetables we 
can transport, and hard crackers by way of bread, supplies us a very 
good bill of fare, and we have the best of sauces — a good appetite. 
To the dinner succeeds the fragrant and unequaled Arab coffee, 
straight from Mocha, then pipes and pleasant chat, while all around 
we hear the laughter and endless talk of the good-natured soldiers 
and Bedouins mingled with the sound of the viol, called kemengheh, 
accompanying the wild and barbaric songs of the Arabs. Occa- 
sionally of a moonlight night, the Ababdehs perform their national 
war dance with sword and shield in mock attack and defense, and 
even the princely Mohammed Khalifa, in his flowing robes, does not 
disdain to take a part in it, while the beating of the darabuka 
wakes up the echoes of the wady and the answering yells of the 
astonished jackals and hyenas. 

Such was life in the Arabian chain, where I wandered for eight 
months and more, prospecting the country, and making reconnois- 
sances on both sides of the route. I wish I had time to tell you 
about the ancient gold mines of Derehib, which I visited in the great 
Wady Allaki, worked by the Greeks under the Ptolemies more than 
2,000 years ago, and again in the ninth century of our era by the 
Arabs, who exhausted them entirely. Abundant vestiges of their 
occupation are found in the shape of potteries, inscriptions and 
porphyry mills used to pulverize the quartz. The most important 
remains are two Arab castles, where the garrisons were kept and 
the gold and supplies were stored. 

I have shown you the bright side of the desert. Now look on 
the other. It is now May, 1875. The sun has again crossed the 
line and is shining vertically over our heads. We are on the west 
of the Nile, on the desolate atmours which separate the river from 
the hardly less barren plains of Kordofan. A more parched, blasted 
and blighted country than it is at this period, cannot be conceived. 
It is the end of the dry season, and half of the rare wells are ex- 
hausted, and those which are not, furnish only a scanty supply of 
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brackish water at temperatures of 80° or more. The deeper the 
wells the warmer the water, for the central heat of the earth is very 
sensible at 150 and 200 feet. The marches are perfectly terrible, 
and yet it is worse to halt during the day than to keep moving; for 
under the tents the heat redoubles as in a hot-house, making it 
impossible to rest or sleep. Thus, we march from earliest dawn 
often till night, for we must make the distance between the wells 
before our water gives out. On the burning sand the sun beats 
down with a fierceness which cannot be described. The barrel of 
your gun, the stirrup of your saddle, blister your hand and your 
foot. The thermometer rises to 150° in the sun, and in spite of the 
protection of your white helmet, a heavy silk scarf over it and the 
umbrella you carry, your skin peels off in blisters and your brain 
almost boils in your skull. On such plains which, like the deserts of 
Korosko and Shigre are nine or ten days across, there is no animal 
life at all. Only the ostrich and hyena cross them swiftly by night, 
and the ever present vulture wings his ceaseless flight over them. 
No one can realize the combination of complete silence, solitude and 
infinite space, who has not been in those deserts. When night 
comes and the Bedouins are all asleep in their bivouacs, walk away 
from the camp in the unequaled moonlight of Africa, beyond the 
first ridge of sand or rock; around you stretches an immense sealike 
horizon. The sand gleams almost as white as snow in the moon's 
rays. Not a sound falls upon your ear, not the murmur of a breeze 
not the hum of the smallest insect, not the rustle of leaf or grass; 
silence, only silence as profound as death, unless it is broken by the 
distant howl of a prowling hyena. Thus we travel the weary days, 
longing for night to come, while the sun, our fierce enemy, not only 
drinks our blood, burns our flesh and blisters our tongues, but also 
dries up our girbehs, which, full at starting, are shriveled to half 
their size by evaporation before the end of the first day. No more 
jokes and laughter now along the column. The soldiers and servants, 
covering their heads with blankets and turbans, bring over all the 
hoods of their heavy cloth burnouses, leaving only a narrow aper- 
ture sufficient to see; but, strange to say, the Bedouins, "to the man- 
ner born," trudge along on foot, bare-headed and almost naked, 
without suffering as much as we do. The air that blows is literally 
like blasts from a furnace or a brick-kiln. Over the surface of the 
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plain it quivers visibly in the sun, like that which rises from a red 
hot stove ; and now the mirage, seen on all plains, appears with 
redoubled vividness, as if in mockery of our sufferings. It distorts 
and magnifies every distant object. When we come to some por- 
tion of the plain dotted with low bushes less than a yard high, they 
are extravagantly magnified. We long for some slight shade for 
our noonday meal. We see some trees half a mile ahead and we 
hasten towards them ; but as we approach they dwindle down to 
small bushes. But surely there are the trees a little further on, and 
we ride towards them, and on and on, with the same result, until 
experience teaches us that it is all a delusion, and we have at last to 
take our lunch under the shadow of our camels. On the plains, the 
herbage, if we find any, is so dry that it crumbles to dust under the 
camel's tread; and the few trees are utterly bare of all foliage, 
exhibiting the paradox of a wintry aspect under this intense heat. 

Another effect of the mirage is the mockery of water which it 
presents to the eye. This phenomenon is of continual occurrence. 
Before you, spreads a lake of vast extent; the water appears about a 
mile off; the trees, bushes and rocks, on what seems to be its mar- 
gin, are reflected in the fictitious water with an appearance of reality 
that makes you doubt your senses. The quivering of the heated air 
adds to the delusion by imitating the ripple of water. As you move 
on, so does the lake, keeping always the same distance from you. The 
rocks and hills beyond also present the same appearance that they 
frequently do at sea, seeming to be suspended a little above the hori- 
zon. The Arabs call the mirage bahr es Shdilan (Satan's sea or 
water), and they believe that it is the work of the Djinns. There is 
a very credible tradition that about fifty years ago an infantry 
brigade of Fellahs from Lower Egypt, being sent across the desert 
of Korosko, ignorant of this phenomenon and maddened by thirst, 
massacred the guides, who strove to deter them from chasing this 
devil's lake, and, keeping up the vain pursuit, they soon became 
exhausted and perished to a man. The tale is probable, for men 
already parched with thirst, moving rapidly on foot in the hot sun, 
could not live over five or six hours on the desert. 

Another curious delusion is produced. If you are a mile distant 
from the caravan, the camels and men become extravagantly tall ; 
and, what is more singular, they seem to be wading through shallow 
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water, and as each one moves along, there is his reflection in the 
water moving along with him, so perfect that you can hardly dis- 
believe your eyes. 

The route across the great atmour of Korosko, which is one of 
the principal avenues of trade, stretches nine days' hard march from 
the Nile at Korosko to the Nile at Abouhamed, cutting off the great 
bend of the river. There is only one well, called Moura, bitter — just 
half way — and none but camels and Bedouins can drink its water. 
Here the track is well marked, in spite of occasional shifting sands, 
by the bleaching skeletons of camels, which average forty to fifty to 
the mile. Where the slopes are unusually steep or the sand very deep, 
there are some three to four hundred to the mile ; sometimes in piles 
of five or six, where they fell to rise no more, especially near the half 
way, for on the fourth or fifth day from the Nile the weakest or 
most overburdened camels begin to give out. You hear a sudden 
roar along the line ; it is one of these poor animals that has sunk 
down and refuses to rise again. His load is taken off and distributed 
among the others. Perhaps, then, he will rise and follow on, and if 
he can keep on to the next water he may be saved, but most fre- 
quently he can't rise any more. If there is time, the Bedouins cut 
his throat, and hastily remove the best parts of his flesh for their 
eating ; otherwise, they leave him to his fate. Before he is dead, 
often before the caravan have left him, the watchful vultures are 
around him, and, as soon as night comes, the hyenas will complete 
the task. The next day little will remain but his hide and bones, 
which quickly pulverize and disappear under the burning sun. The 
Bedouins, who utilize the bark of every tree, the fibres of every 
grass, and the skins of all animals, can make no use of the camel's 
hide and bones. The poor beast lives so nearly on nothing all his 
life, that after his death his remains soon dry up and blow away. 
What with the desert scavengers, its pure air and its fierce furnace 
heat, the smell of carrion is never perceived there, although dead 
animals are so numerous. 

As you may well suppose, no fuel is to be found on these atmours, 
with the only exception of dried camel's dung scattered along the 
trail. Towards the end of the day's march you see the drivers and 
servants running ahead of each other, eagerly picking it up from 
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the track and collecting it in the end of the cotton band which 
forms their only garment. 

The bivouacs on the atmour are as gloomy as the march. No 
fires, no music or dancing now. The men are weary and have not 
enough water to drink their fill, and their tongues are too dry to 
talk. There is no pasture, so the drivers, spreading their blankets 
on the sand, pour on them the scanty rations of beans or dourra for 
their camels, which, lying down on their bellies, five or six around 
each blanket, consume their slender meal with their usual slowness 
and gravity, without squabbling or fighting over it as horses would do. 
Very soon all except the guard, are seeking in slumber the strength 
needed for the next day's march. Neither men nor animals could 
endure this kind of travelling if it were of long continued duration. 

When the route crosses one of these atmours, the Bedouins know 
that they must provide grain for their camels and water for them- 
selves. But avarice and improvidence are their chief characteristics: 
although they know perfectly well that the camels will fall and 
die by the way for want of food, they will never provide a suffi- 
ciency for their abstemious animals, and thus they lose many on 
every trip — and it is the same thing as to water for themselves. 
The Arab, when urged to provide for the future, always has a ready 
reply, "Allah kerim" (God is great), but this apparently pious adage 
expresses only his indolent expectation that something will turn up. 
Thus, on our marches of five days from well to well, the drivers and 
guides were always out of water the fourth day, and they would 
come to me begging piteously for it, though it was fully understood 
from the beginning that they were to supply their own water. Of 
course I always sternly refused, for if I had yielded once, the next 
time, depending upon me, they would have taken only three days' 
water. Necessarily a guard had to be detailed day and night to 
keep the water from being stolen. 

I have now endeavored to trace before your eyes a picture of 
desert life, but time fails me to present you with a narrative of my 
personal adventures in Africa, which will furnish topics for other 
lectures. I beg your forgiveness for having detained you so long, 
and yet I have been obliged to omit many points of interest. I 
could talk to you for an hour longer about the pearl fishermen of 
the Red sea, its corals, its strange fishes, about the crocodile, the 
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hippopotamus and that wonder of the vegetable world, the baobab, 
or Adamsonia, which I saw on the plains of Kordofan ; and of per- 
sonal anecdotes and strange types of humanity there would be no 
end, but I must stop. I know not whether I have succeeded in 
describing life in the desert as vividly as I remember it. I will add 
only that, as long as my health lasted, it was a charming life, full of in- 
terest, excitement and novelty, and free from all the petty cares which 
so often embitter existence in the centres of civilization. I felt as 
free as the Bedouins, and truly monarch of all I surveyed, for I only 
had to command to be obeyed. True, it is not a life of ease, suited 
to milk-sops or " moony and molluscous men," but, after all, the 
hardships were not too great to be borne by a healthy man. 

As to supplies, we always had abundance. It is true the desert 
fare is not equal to Dehnonico's, but what of that ? Eating is not 
the object of life ; I have dined in Paris and London, in Rome and 
Cairo, with princes and diplomats, on the best that the land could 
afford, and I have dined also in the desert, seated on the sand with 
a Bedouin sheikh, on a hard cracker and a raw onion, more precious 
than pine-apples are at home, and I felt equally satisfied afterwards, 
and probably much happier. The great drawback to African explo- 
rations is the strain upon the health. How many of the African 
travellers have never returned, and how few of those that did have 
come back unimpaired ! . Had I not been gifted with a strong con- 
stitution, uninjured by excesses, I would not have the honor of stand- 
ing before you to-night — much battered and damaged, it is true, but 
yet alive — to tell you of my travels and to say, in conclusion, that, 
roam where you will, you can find no country on the earth which, 
take it altogether, equals our own America ; and, notwithstanding 
her youthful imperfections in some things, no man whose heart is 
in the right place can fail to feel proud of being able to say in a 
foreign land, not " I am a Northerner, or a Southerner, or from the 
East or West," but " I am an American citizen ! " 



